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PREFACE 



Since this publication first appeared in 1983, more local education 
authorities and schools have responded to the needs of traveller pupils. A 
number of strategies have been adopted, including the provision of mobile 
teaching units, the appointment of peripatetic advisory teachers and the 
allocation of additional education welfare support. There has also been 
consideration of teaching and learning strategies and of relationships in 
schools. Most, if not all, of these developments have been facilitated by the 
new area pooling arrangements. In-service training has been extended in 
many areas, sometimes with the help of voluntary organisations. 

HM Inspectors have carried out three full inspection surveys of education 
provision for traveller pupils and copies of the reports are available from the 
Department of Education and Science, Publications Despatch Centre, 
Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex HA7 1AZ. They are: 

A survey of the West Midlands education service for travelling children 
(7-11 February and 28 February - 4 March 1983) 

(SS80/6/04 191/83 DS3/83) 

A survey of the education of traveller children in West Sussex 
(31 January - 3 February 1984) 

(S938/7/013 142/84 DS1/84 

A survey of the education of traveller children in Lancashire 
(to be published soon) 
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1 . 



INTRODUCTION 



1.1 It is estimated that there are between 12,000 and 15,000 
traveller children of school age in England, and that probably 
only a minority attend school, many of them sporadically. This 
report looks at the factors which inhibit school attendance by 
traveller children, describes work with them in schools, then 
goes on to suggest ways in which parents, schools and local 
education authorities might be helped to secure the education 
of traveller children in accordance with the law. 

1.2 The term ‘traveller' covers a number of minority groups, each 
with their own distinctive lifestyle and traditions. Some 
travellers lead fully nomadic lives, others move only 
seasonally, while further groups may be settled more or less 
permanently in one place but obliged to travel long distances 
in their work. Throughout this publication the term ‘traveller' 
is used to describe children whose regular attendance at school 
is made much more difficult by reason of their parents’ 
mobility. Some paragraphs refer specifically to the problems 
encountered by the children of Gypsies, while others are 
concerned with the difficulties of providing educational 
continuity for fairground and circus children. Gypsies form the 
largest group in the traveller community and, indeed, have 
cultural origins which historically link them over a period of a 
thousand years to nomadic peoples of the Indian sub 
continent. Other travellers are Irish or Scottish tinkers who 
have travelled in this country for many years and often still 
have close links with their country of origin. However, the 
cultural sub divisions are by no means clear cut as all these 
groups have certain common cultural characteristics, not least 
of which is that of nomadism. 

1 .3 Six-monthly caravan counts, undertaken by the Department 
of the Environment since 1978, are the main source of 
statistical information about England’s traveller population. 
These are carried out locally by the environmental health 
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officers for each district council and London borough. The 
information gathered includes: 

i. the location of sites, 

ii. the status of sites (unauthorised, private authorised or 
official), 

iii. the number of caravans on each site and the number of 
families, subdivided into adults and three age groups of 
children. 

The most recently collated count, taken in July 1982, indicates 
that there are over 9,000 traveller caravans in England with 
7,000 to 8,000 families making up an overall population 
variously estimated to be between 30,000 to 50,000. It also 
shows that, at best, there is accommodation on official sites for 
only about 37% of the traveller population, with a further 14% 
living on private authorised sites for which planning 
permission is needed. Despite the Caravan Sites Act 1968, 
which requires county councils and London boroughs to 
provide adequate accommodation, in the form of caravan sites, 
for the travellers residing in, or resorting to, their area, the 
rate of site provision has for a number of reasons been slow. 
Many travellers have no option but to camp illegally or by the 
roadside, where they may be vulnerable to eviction at any time. 

1 .4 The distribution of the traveller population in England is fairly 
similar to that of the general population, although it is skewed 
to the south and south east, where nearly 60% of the travellers 
live. The metropolitan and shire counties with the largest 
number of caravans are Greater London, Kent, Cambridgeshire, 
Surrey, Hertfordshire, Hereford and Worcester, South Yorkshire, 
West Yorkshire, Greater Manchester, West Midlands and, 
particularly in the summer, Norfolk. The evidence available 
suggests that migration patterns vary considerably and are 
determined by numerous factors, such as work opportunities, 
kinship ties, site provision and specific social events, such as 
horse fairs. Summer migrations are the most common, but 
generally it seems that the majority of travellers stay in the same 
place for most of the year with movement within a small area of a 
city or county. 

1.5 It was in 1973 that an HM Inspector was first asked to devote 
part of his time to maintaining a national oversight of traveller 
education in England and later another inspector shared in 
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this work. Through the network of district inspectors it has 
been possible to keep in touch with local developments and to 
collate reports of the work of traveller children in schools. The 
present document stems from HMI ’s visits to schools with 
trave llin g children on roll and visits to Gypsy encampments, 
circuses and fairgrounds to speak to parents. There have also 
been discussions with local education authority officials, 
teachers and members of voluntary and charitable bodies. 
Visits to schools to see children’s work have usually been 
followed up by meetings with headteachers and subsequently 
with LEA officials. While the quality of education has been 
central to these discussions there has inevitably been reference 
to the implementation of policy and to ways of increasing 
attendance by traveller children. HMI also acknowledge help 
and advice over the years from members of the organisations 
set up to promote the education and welfare 01 the tr avelling 
people. HMI have been privileged to attend meetings and 
conferences organised by these bodies and to benefit from their 
publications*. In particular, the authors are indebted to: 

The National Gypsy Education Council 
The National Gypsy Council 
The Romany Guild 

The Advisory Committee for the Education of Romany and 
other Travellers 

Save the Children Fund, which provides considerable 
resources for work with pre school Gypsy children and 
parents, and 

The National Association for Teachers of Travellers 
Addresses appear in appendix 2, 

1.6 Seven DES courses directed by members of the Inspectorate 
have been held since 1973 on the education of Gypsy, 
fairground and circus children, In all, over 500 people have 
participated. The courses have brought together those with a 
wide range of experience including headteachers, teachers, 
administrators, inspectors and advisers, parents of travelling 
c hil dren, representatives of voluntary bodies, education 



♦The reader wishing to know more about travelling people and their historical 
background is recommended to refer to the Schools Council study, Education 
of Travelling Children’, C R Reiss, MacMillan, 1975, as well as books by 
Acton, 1974: Adams, et al, 1975; Worrall, 1979 and the 1977 Cripps Report 
(HMSO), which are detailed in appendix 1. 
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welfare officers, site wardens and representatives of central 
government departments. Course members have also been 
recruited from America and from European countries. 
Additionally, two conferences have been held, one for LEA 
officials from northern authorities and one for those in the 
south. 

2. THE LEGAL BACKGROUND AND 
ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 

2.1 Under the Education Act 1980, local education autorities have 
a duty to make arrangements enabling parents of children in 
their area to express a preference as to the school they wish 
those children to attend. Each authority’s duty extends to all 
children residing in its area, whether permanently or 
temporarily and regardless, for instance, of the legal status of 
a camp site where a traveller child may live. The authority is 
relieved of the duty to comply with the parents’ preferences 
only in certain specified circumstances, for example, where 
admitting the child to the school selected would prejudice the 
provision of efficient education or the efficient use of 
resources. Under the Education (School Information) 
Regulations 1981, operative from the autumn of 1982, all 
parents will have access, free of charge, to published 
information about their local education authority’s admissions 
and appeal arrangements, including details of the admissions 
arrangements applying to pupils not belonging to the area of 
the authority. 

2.2 The obligations of local education authorities and parents 
would seem to be clear, yet the attendance of traveller children 
at school may be difficult to achieve in areas where the settled 
community views travellers with hostility and suspicion and 
public opinion is opposed to the establishment of sites. In 
many cases education officials cannot rely upon the 
cooperation of traveller parents in enrolling their children at 
school, especially if parents believe that they are likely to be 
moved from their present site. Some traveller parents have 
doubts about the relevance of much of what they believe goes 
on in schools and may fear that their children will be 
encouraged to reject the travelling way of life. They often 
accept the value of primary education, in so far as it helps their 
children to become literate and numerate, but may encourage 
children of secondary age to stay away from school so that 
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they may join in the family’s work and make their 
contributions to the economic and domestic life of the family. 
It is noticeable that attendance falls off considerably as 
children progress from primary to the secondary stages, and 
there are major hurdles to be overcome in convincing parents 
that they too have statutory duties which do not permit them 
to opt for certain aspects or stages of education for their 
children while rejecting others. 

2.3 Many traveller parents want education for their children. 

Indeed, there are examples of parents who regularly take their 
children to school and achieve this despite having to travel 
considerable distances and suffering environmental handicaps 
such as cramped living conditions and a lack of basic services 
on site. Their interest and concern is often born of their own 
sense of handicap in consequence of a lack of schooling. It is 
frequently reported that even when parents decide to request 
admission for their children they are met by varying degrees of 
welcome and can easily be confused by the statements from 
those in authority which may refer to schools as being full, to 
different catchment areas, or to the need for certain completed 
forms obtained only from local authority and Department of 
Health and Social Security offices in connection with clothing 
grants, bus tokens and free school meals. Collectively, the 
practical difficulties can act as a strong disincentive to parents 
seeking education. ’ 

2.4 The ambivalence of many traveller parents towards formal 
education is frequently linked with their own unhappy, 
unsuccessful and intermittent experiences of school. It is also 
the case that traveller parents are fearful that their children’s 
presence in school may confirm in others prejudicial cultural 
stereotypes. Academic backwardness as a result of a previous 
lack of schooling and unusual behaviour are thought by many 
parents to be images that would be interpreted in negative 
terms by schools. 

2.5 Many traveller children have themselves demonstrated an 
ambivalence with regard to school. They share many of the 
fears and anxieties of their parents about school. When the 
traveller child first enters school he is faced with a foreign set 
of values and standards and an unfamiliar physical 
environment. The dread of being separated from brothers and 
sisters, and of being cooped up in a restricted classroom are 
very real fears for the traveller child. There may be a strong 
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sense of social isolation from other pupils and if schooling has 
been spasmodic, the traveller child will naturally fear exposure 
of his lack of academic attainment. Sitting down at a desk and 
concentrating can be seen as a punitive experience for many 
traveller children. These difficulties appear to be exacerbated 
by the size, organisation and academic demands of secondary 
schools. Adolescence itself is also undoubtedly a complicating 
factor at this stage. The non literate background that most of 
the children come from and the inherent lack of confidence that 
this promotes, can often make progress in basic skills 
exceedingly slow. Limited progress may frustrate the 
individual child and lead to behavioural difficulties. Traveller 
children who are illegally encamped often manifest behaviour 
which betrays their understandable apprehension about the 
future. Lack of attention and boisterous behaviour are 
symptomatic of traveller children whose families are under 
threat of eviction or have recently been forcibly moved. 
Children have been withdrawn from school in the middle of 
lessons by frantic parents who are suffering the turmoil of 
being evicted. 



2.6 The possibility of regular school attendance is clearly more 
feasible when families are on official public or private sites. 
Periods of residence tend to be longer and short term 
migrations during the summer months ensure that families 
return to the same sites with the obvious advantage of 
educational continuity at the same school. Regional patterns 
of migration may create circumstances which require 
attendance at more than one school and experience shows that 
regular attendance is more difficult to achieve in these 
situations, Travellers tend to attach themselves to one school 
especially if it is one which, in their experience, extends a Warm 
and sympathetic welcome. More difficulties arise when groups 
of travellers have intra regional or national patterns of 
migration. The most recent research by the Department of the 
Environment estimates that there are approximately 250 
families who are long distance travellers and a further 300 
regional travelling families. Both these groups are mainly 
travellers of Irish origin. Their length of stay in any one place 
is said to be between six weeks and two months. Clearly the 
educational needs and implications for the structure of 
provision are considerably more complicated for these highly 
mobile families, 
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2.7 Schools often have difficulty in making provision for traveller 
children. Pupils may have had little or no schooling prior to 
admission and if remedial help is not available, organisational 
difficulties are created, especially if an adequate response is to 
be made to their special learning needs. Prejudice on the part 
of parents of settled children may add to the burdens the 
headteacher has to face. Traveller children may arrive at 
school with experiences and skills which ill equip them for a 
happy and a successful integration into the life of the school. 
Adjustments can be made, but this often makes a significant 
claim on staff time and patience. Many schools feel let down 
and frustrated when traveller children suddenly leave and it is 
often the case that schools have no warning of migrations and 
this prevents any follow up liaison with other schools, or with 
the pupils themselves. Perhaps because of the traditional and 
stereotyped relationships between travellers and the settled 
community, schools seldom find it easy to initiate and 
maintain positive links with parents. Irregular patterns of 
attendance and condoned absence are for this reason more 
difficult to deal with. 



3. ESTABLISHING CONTACT 

3.1 The evidence gathered by HM Inspectors suggests that as few 
as 40% to 50% of primary aged children from travelling 
families attend school and those attending regularly are but a 
small proportion of this total. The pattern of attendance, 
generally, tends to be influenced by seasonal factors and, for 
families illegally encamped whose children do manage to get to 
school, eviction or its threat is sufficient to make attendance 
short term. The picture with regard to secondary attendance is 
even more worrying. As few as 10% to 15% of secondary age 
pupils are thought to be registered at school and the attendance 

of those who are is barely satisfactory, particularly in the final 
two years of compulsory education. 

3.2 The local authority staff who first make contact with a 
traveller family newly arrived in their area may well be from a 
service with no educational responsibility: where this is so, 
inter departmental cooperation is essential to ensure that the 
needs of school aged children can be brought to the attention 
of the education service as quickly as possible, even if the 
family is not expected to stay in the area for long. Within 
authorities, inter departmental committees have sometimes 
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proved useful in ensuring that information is shared and policy 
responses coordinated. Many authorities have found it useful 
to nominate persons with special responsibility for giving 
educational advice and making suitable administrative 
arrangements. 

3.3 The Education Welfare Service in an authority may already 
have well established links with other local government 
departments and social support agencies, and may thus be well 
placed to encourage the inter departmental and inter agency 
cooperation which is required. It has a major role to play in 
promoting school attendance by traveller children. Over the 
years education welfare officers (EWOs) have developed a 
range of procedures and practices aimed at encouraging closer 
links between home and school and improving the school 
attendance of children experiencing a range of difficulties. In 
addition, EWOs have provided valuable advice on matters 
such as applications for clothing grants and free school meals. 
This support is not always universally offered to Gypsy 
children, however, possibly because of their mobility or the 
isolated location of their families. Where it is offered, 
attendance and progress are seen to be improved. 

3.4 In many parts of the country, however, and particularly where 
there are large numbers of unofficially camped families, 
physical hardship and the fear of eviction may make travellers 
extremely hostile towards all local authority officials. In such 
circumstances, voluntary organisations and support groups 
are often valuable mediators. 



4. PRE SCHOOL EDUCATION 

4.1 It is generally agreed to be of crucial importance that local 

education authorities should, by whichever means they choose, 
establish and maintain contact with traveller children at as 
early an age as possible. The younger the children, the more 
likely they are to accept the normal school environment from 
the very beginning of their educational career, to keep on 
attending and, from a foundation of successful primary school 
experience, to make the transition to secondary level and 
beyond. One way of establishing these early contacts is by 
forming pre school playgroups in areas of traveller settlement. 
The location and form of such provision may vary according to 
local circumstances. For some young traveller children the 
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home environment is the one island of stability in a life of 
constant movement and change, and its familiarity and 
reassurance is a necessary background to the introduction to 
education. Only when an atmosphere of trust has been built up 
will it be appropriate to expect the children to transfer from 
provision on site to a playgroup, nursery or primary school 
further away. If they are emotionally ready, however, and if 
adequate pre school facilities exist in the neighbourhood, there 
is much to be said for encouraging them straightaway to make 
the break from home. Much will depend on the attitudes of 
parents and whether attempts have been made to win their 
confidence about letting non travellers care for their youngest 
children. 

4.2 Very young children are bound to be influenced in their 
attitudes towards education by the value which their parents 
and siblings attach to it. There is much to be said for involving 
the older members of the community in helping to organise 
and run pre school provision so that they can see what it has to 
offer and make a positive contribution themselves. At the 
same time, and with the help of the voluntary bodies interested 
in traveller education, the opportunity may be taken to offer 
literacy and other adult education classes. 

4.3 Existing examples of pre school provision take a variety of 
forms. One county authority uses a mobile unit staffed by two 
teachers whose job it is to make contact with families by the 
roadside, to try to win their trust, to provide the children with 
opportunities for play and an introduction to literacy and 
numeracy, and eventually to provide an introduction into 
school. A large metropolitan authority employs a team of 
teachers, supported by an EWO, to work with children on 
unofficial sites, keeping contact as far as possible when 
families are moved, and providing support for school staff 
during the early stages of normal attendance. 

4.4 Save the Children Fund (SCF) has for several years run 
educational projects for very young traveller children, with the 
assistance of grant aid from both central and local govern- 
ment. The staff of their teaching units have concentrated on 
giving children the confidence and skills necessary for normal 
school attendance. By establishing good relationships with 
parents, they have also been able to deal with family problems 
and have forged links with teachers, health visitors, social 
workers and local government officials. Volunteers working 
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for the many local traveller support groups have been similarly 
helpful. 

5. PROVISION DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR 
TRAVELLER CHILDREN 

5.1 Given mutual goodwill and trust between local educaiton 
authorities and the parents of traveller children, an early 
introduction to schooling and subsequent regular attendance 
in normal classes are by no means impossible, even when 
frequent moves of school are involved. Once children have lost 
long periods of schooling, however, they may feel at too much 
of disadvantage to cope in an ordinary class, and for Gypsy 
children in particular this feeling may be compounded by a 
sense of alienation from the traditions and values represented 
there. In such circumstances, it is accepted that some forms of 
specific provision may help to ease the transition from home to 
school. 

5.2 Such provision may be offered at both primary and secondary 
level. Two broad types exist: provision within the school (or on 
its premises) and provision on sites, either permanent or in the 
form of mobile teaching units. 

PROVISION WITHIN THE SCHOOL 

5.3 Where groups of Gypsy children are attending school for the 
first time, it may be helpful to provide reception classes or 
units for all ages, to enable them to adjust to unfamiliar 
values, customs and surroundings, before moving into normal 
classes. While such units may give priority to bringing the 
children up to the level of their peers in literacy and numeracy, 
time should also be found to introduce the wide ranging 
curriculum of normal classes, which includes activities aimed 
at the all round development of the child’s social experiences, 
interests and capacities. In this context the message of the 
National Primary Survey* is of considerable relevance. It 
suggests that participation in a broad curriculum including art 
and craft, history and geography, music, physical education, 
science, religious and moral education (although not 



♦Primary Education in England: A survey by HM Inspectors of Schools. 
HMSO 1978 (reprinted 1979). £3.50. 
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necessarily as separate items on the timetable) will have a 
beneficial effect not only on children as individuals, but also on 
their competence in literacy and numeracy. 



5.4 One county authority employs a number of full-time 

peripatetic teachers to meet the particular needs of traveller 
children, either by running reception classes or by providing 
appropriate education on a withdrawal basis for those already 
in normal classes. The teachers move from one school to 
another according to the need for help. They also offer advice 
and support to schools taking in Gypsy children for the first 
time, and endeavour to provide, or point to, suitable teaching 
materials. Quantifying the needs of travelling children on an 
authority wide basis not only allows for expertise to be 
concentrated but can also permit greater flexibility in response 
to seasonal fluctuations in numbers, and the movement of 
families. 



5.5 As they approach adolescence, children often begin to question 
the values of their school and the relevance of what they are 
taught to the life they are likely to lead as adults. This is 
particularly likely to be true of Gypsy children, whose 
educational experience has been subject to constant disruption 
and whose lifestyle is very different from that of the majority. 
In general, successful practice at secondary level is most likely 
to be based on successful experience at the primary stage, but 
in some cases special approaches may still prove necessary. 
Gypsy children may benefit, for instance, from spending a 
higher proportion of their time than is customary with one or 
two teachers who know them well and can help them to achieve 
competence in the basic skills, while encouraging them to 
appreciate the relevance and interest of other aspects of the 
curriculum. In one metropolitan authority Gypsy children are 
placed in small groups within secondary schools but are 
regularly taught in basic subjects by a peripatetic teacher who 
also advises the school staff on course content, resources and 
teaching strategies. In another metropolitan authority, Gypsy 
children are grouped together in a separate unit with their own 
full-time teacher; although the unit is officially attached to a 
nearby secondary school, where lessons may be shared for 
practical subjects, it is housed on the site of the primary sch 
previously attended by the children, in order to provide 
continuity in attendance. 
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5.6 Some secondary schools have received traveller children into 
their classes for several generations. The mutual 
understanding built up over the years, together with a 
capacity for meeting particular needs in terms of course 
content and teaching approaches, have helped the traveller 
pupils at these schools to prepare themselves for their adult 
lives and also helped them to develop new skills which could 
lead to wider opportunities. 

5 . 7 Examples of good practice at the secondary stage include one 
of more of the following features: 

i. efficient remedial provision with participation in those 
mainstream activities where there is some expectation of 
success 

ii. participation in adult literacy schemes 

iii. close involvement with a few caring and knowledgeable 
teachers, either in a unit on site or attached to a school 

iv. efficient arrangements for continuity between the phases 

v. continued attendance at an all age unit attached to a 
primary school 

vi. the identification of the degree of need within an authority, 
leading to a clearly defined policy and a properly resourced 
service to support and initiate provision from the pre 
school stage onwards. 



PROVISION OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 

5.8 Other schemes of help for Gypsy children have involved out of 
school provision, including on site educational units, mobile or 
visiting classrooms, home tuition and peripatetic teachers 
(either linked to a school or unattached). These approaches are 
especially common where Gypsies do not have the use of 
official permanent sites. However, there are particular 
difficulties associated with out of school provision and in a 
number of cases the results obtained have not been wholly 
satisfactory. It is virtually impossible to offer a balanced 
curriculum, a settled pattern of attendance or adequate 
teaching accommodation. The children remain isolated and are 
denied opportunities for learning and personal development 
arising from contact with children from different backgrounds. 
The teachers involved may also suffer personally and 
professionally if they remain out of touch with mainstream 
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schooling for any length of time. In certain cases, as with 
fairground and circus children, (see section 6) provision outside 
the school may be appropriate and has indeed been successful. 
It may sometimes be an essential first step along the road to 
normal schooling. In general, however, the broader aims of 
education are more likely to be achieved from provision which 
is made on school premises and has eventual inclusion in 
mainstream classes as its declared intention. 



RECORD KEEPING AS AN 
AID TO CONTINUITY 

5.9 When a school admits traveller children, a first requirement is 
to know something about their previous educational 
experience. An obvious approach would be for all teachers who 
come in contact, however briefly, with the children to keep a 
record of their progress and of any specific needs or learning 
difficulties, to pass on to the schools at the next stopping 
place. In practice this can prove difficult for schools to 
organise because of the unpredictability of traveller families’ 
movements, but systems which rely on records being 
maintained centrally have apparently overcome many of the 
problems involved. In one regional scheme, for example, any 
child entering a new school within one of 1 1 local education 
authorities, can, by the production of a special card with a 
printed telephone number, alert the staff to the location of 
current educational records held centrally. A further stage to 
this scheme could be the establishment of a central resource 
bank which would be able to provide teaching material suitable 
for the age and learning stage of the child. 



6. FAIRGROUND AND CIRCUS CHILDREN 

6. 1 Fairground and circus children experience particular problems 
in maintaining continuity of education, because their families 
move so frequently. From October to Easter most fairground 
children are able to attend local schools in the area in which 
their winter quarters are located. During the summer season, 
however, fairground families are on the move for most of the 
time, often travelling very widely, and many children cease to 
attend school altogether. Particularly vulnerable are young 
teenagers who are deemed by the community to have reached 
adulthood and are of an age to participate fully in the activities 
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of the fair, even though this is precisely the time when they 
could be taking public examinations. Lost ground is not easily 
recovered when the children return to normal schooling in the 
autumn. 



6.2 Some parents have sought to overcome these difficulties by 
sending their children to boarding school, or by leaving them 
with friends or relatives during the summer travelling season. 
However, the idea of family separation is rejected by a 
majority of parents for whom other ways of maintaining 
educational continuity must be sought. Where children are 
able to attend schools for reasonable periods during the 
summer months, liaison between the ‘home’ and ‘host’ schools 
may be one way of promoting continuity, and some system of 
pupil profiles or record keeping may be helpful in this respect. 
Often, however, movement is so frequent that continued 
attendance at school is impossible, and it is left to parents to 
take the initiative. There have been several examples of 
parents obtaining work programmes and books from their 
children’s winter schools or other sources, and attempting to 
continue their children’s education while on the road. Such an 
approach may have reasonable success with young children, 
although it will inevitably become less satisfactory as they 
grow older. 



6.3 Circus children face similar problems, often accentuated by the 
even greater mobility of their parents. Circuses may move on 
every week for most of the year, so that continuous normal 
education, even when desired, is difficult to achieve, and some 
circuses have considered establishing their own teaching units. 
One owner estimated in 1976 that in a single year his circus 
stopped in over 40 different towns, covering a large number of 
local education authorities. Subsequently, he appointed a 
qualified teacher to supervise the education of the 20 or so 
children attached to his circus. At first they were taught in a 
tent, but then a single decker coach was converted into a well 
equipped mobile teaching unit, and some of the resources of 
the circus, including audio visual aids, were made available to 
the teacher. For 12 months the financial burden was borne by 
the circus itself but eventually a local education authority 
agreed to assume the administrative responsibility for 
educating the children and the costs incurred became poolable 
(see section 8 on finance). 
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7, IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

7.1 A number of local education authorities have developed wide 
ranging programmes of in-service teacher education and 
training, involving courses of varying length, workshops and 
conferences. Some of these activities have been directed 
specifically at teachers in schools with traveller children on 
roll, and provide a useful opportunity for pooling ideas and for 
generally reducing the sense of isolation which may be 
experienced by such teachers. Often there are insufficient 
teachers in any one local education authority to justify a 
specialist course or conference, and short courses have been 
organised at sub regional, regional and national level. For 
example, one region mounted a weekend course in the autumn 
of 1980 concerned with the teaching of reading and another in 
the following year taking mathematics as the central theme. 
Where special courses are organised, it may often be useful to 
draw together a range of people concerned with the welfare of 
the traveller communities in one capacity or another. The 
differing perspectives will often provide valuable insights into 
the range of difficulties faced by traveller families. 

7.2 Providing Gypsy orientated courses or conferences is not the 

only approach to helping teachers to respond to the presence of 
Gypsy children in the classroom. Many of the in-service short 
courses or options offered by both local education authorities 
and teacher training institutions are concerned with the 
problems of teaching in a multi racial classroom, or are aimed 
at raising the general awareness amongst teachers of the 
implications of teaching for life in a culturally diverse society. 
To the extent that Gypsies have their own cultural traditions 
which, like those of many ethnic minority groups, are not 
shared by the majority population, the contents of such 
courses will often be directly transferable, and of considerable 
benefit to teachers of Gypsy children. The same is true of 
courses aimed at teachers of children who experience literacy , 
numeracy and other general learning difficulties. Finally, there 
may be advantage in including in subject courses discussion of 
the particular needs of minority groups. 

7.3 In addition to in-service education and training provided by 
the statutory authorities, teacher training institutions and 
departments, much valuable work is done by some of the 
national voluntary bodies in bringing together teachers and 
others concerned with site provision, welfare and health 
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matters, providing access to books and reports, and offering 
advice and examples of good practice to teachers and local 
education authorities. 



8. FINANCE 

8 . 1 Special arrangements exist for local education authorities to 
share the cost of providing education for travelling children of 
primary (including pre school) and secondary age. Local 
education authorities may recover from a pool financed by 
authorities collectively expenditure on the education of pupils 
who are of no fixed abode by reason of their nomadic way of life 
and who are therefore determined under the Education (Areas 
to which Pupils Belong) Regulations 1980 (SI 1980 No 917) as 
not belonging to the area of any local education authority. 
These were first described in the Department of Education and 
Science circular letter to local authorities of 23 March 1979 
(Ref F2/29/044). They were put beyond doubt under Section 32 
of the Education Act 1980 and the Block Grant (Educational 
Adjustments) (England) Regulations 1981 (SI 1981 No 312), 
and may be summarised as follows: 

i. expenditure on the tuition of travelling children in 
ordinary classes may be charged to the no area pool at the 
full appropriate primary or secondary Inter Authority 
Payments Committee (IAPC) rate in proportion to the 
weeks of their actual attendance; 

ii. expenditure on special provision (such as special units or 
classes or the use of peripatetic teachers) for travelling 
children, whether or not on the roll of a school, may be 
charged to the no area pool at 75% of the recurrent costs 
(and loan charges) actually incurred whilst the provision is 
in use, or at the current IAPC rate if that should be 
greater; 

iii. other education expenditure actually incurred in respect of 
travelling children (such as boarding fees) may be pooled in 
full. 

8.2 Some local authorities wishing to develop specific responses to 
the educational needs of traveller children have also made use 
of Urban Aid grants. Recent projects which have received 75% 
grant aid from central government under the ‘Traditional 
Urban Programme include an on site Gypsy caravan school, a 
mobile teaching unit, a Gypsy literacy scheme and the 
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employment of an additional teacher at a primary school to 
cater for the needs of Gypsy children. 

8.3 In the present economic circumstances it is clear that the 

funds available for innovation are strictly limited at both local 
and central government level. Many local education 
authorities which do not at present run special schemes to 
cater for traveller children may feel unable to take new 
initiatives, however desirable these may seem. Yet most 
authorities already devote considerable resources to in-service 
training, to the alleviation of educational disadvantage and to 
a range of education support agencies. Within the continuing 
assessment of priorities it should be possible to take account of 
the very real needs of traveller children and to ensure that 
whatever can be done contributes towards their eventual 
inclusion in ordinary classes. 

TRANSPORT 

8 4 Many traveller children live off the normal school bus or 

ordinary public transport routes, and the resulting difficulties 
in getting to school may often act as a major disincentive to 
regular attendance. In some cases, local education authorities 
have been able to provide special transport facilities, and have 
seen a corresponding increase in attendance rates. The costs 
incurred may be charged to the no area pool provided that the 
children may be determined as not belonging to the area of any 
authority. The hope is that the need for such special treatment 
will diminish as regular patterns of attendance are developed 
and children become more willing to travel to school on then- 

own. 

9. THE PROVISION AND QUALITY OF EDUCATION 

This section describes practice observed by HMI in schools. The 
policies adopted by some local education authorities are also 
described. 

9.1 A TEACHING UNIT ON AN OFFICIAL GYPSY SITE 
LINKED FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES TO A 
DENOMINATIONAL PRIMARY SCHOOL AND 
FINANCED WITH SUPPORT OBTAINED THROUGH 
THE POOLING ARRANGEMENTS* 



*For details of the pooling arrangements see paragraph 8.1 
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There is a teacher in charge and a welfare assistant. The 
accommodation consists of a demountable classroom with a 
water supply, cloakroom area and good storage facilities. 

There is a telephone extension to the primary school. A large 
outdoor hard play area has been marked for court games. 
Children’s work is well displayed in the classroom. There is a 
cassette tape recorder and a record player available but no 
head sets for listening to taped stories. 

During the last academic year 25 pupils have been registered 
but numbers on roll have fluctuated between seven and 16 and 
the age span ranges from five to 15 years. Attendance while on 
site is generally regular but teenagers tend to be more 
spasmodic in attendance particularly once they can read and 
take part in the economic and domestic functions of the family. 
Pupils cover a reasonably broad curriculum. There tends to be 
a concentration on language development and mathematics 
but both are appropriately linked to practical activities and 
real experience. Central to the programme are visits to places 
of interest including the library, garden centres, castles, 
factories, museums and the swimming pool at the compre- 
hensive school. Inside the classroom there is a shop, domestic 
play areas and opportunities for dressing up. Some art work 
and writing have been stimulated by the visit of a theatre 
group to the primary school. The travelling children are 
included on all occasions of this kind. 

Pupils are set individual objectives though there are also small 
group activities arranged according to age. Records of 
progress are related mainly to language development though 
work is also retained pending return once children move off the 
site. Teaching sessions are timed as in the linked primary 
school and a hand bell is rung at the start and end of each 
session. The headteacher visits the unit and takes lessons from 
time to time. Another visitor is the school nurse. 

The staff attempt to maintain good relationships with parents 
and give help in reading or writing letters but avoid becoming 
involved in matters affecting management of the site. An 
indication of the regard which site families have for the unit 
can be seen by the lack of vandalism. 

Full-time integration into main school would be a possibility 
for the younger children but would require extra accommoda- 
tion and bussing. The site is very isolated and pupils at the 
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secondary stage would find their broken and limited 
experience of school a great disadvantage in the large compre- 
hensive school. Not all on site units have been as successful or 
as free of problems as this one. Teacher isolation and care of 
premises has often proved a threat to such initiatives but at 
this unit children are working with interest and making 
progress, happy and secure in a school of their own. 

9.2 A UNIT ON AN OFFICIAL CARAVAN SITE IN A 
METROPOLITAN AUTHORITY 

The unit is housed in a large caravan situated at one end of t 
site. Its condition is poor, ventilation is inefficient and 
condensation has caused damage to books and papers. There 
are two teaching areas, one for reading and writing activities 
and the other for painting, sand and water play. Adjacent to 
the caravan there is a toilet block and a small lockable store. 
Cleaning the unit is the responsibility of one of the older girls 
on the site. 

The resources are limited by the poor storage provision. Books 
are shabby and inadequate in terms of number, range and 
quality. However, staff have made useful materials to help 
with the development of reading skills. The caravan has been 
subject to vandalism over the years which prevents the 
storage of electrical equipment such as a tape recorder, record 
player or television set. Neither are there musical instruments, 
large toys or physical education equipment. Organisational 
problems have prevented the provision of school meals and 
milk. 

During the summer months much activity takes place outside 
but in the winter the curriculum tends to focus narrowly on pre 
reading skills, oral work, simple writing tasks and simple 
mathematics, some of it supported by practical work in 
measuring and the use of money. Much of the work is 
individual and progress is carefully monitored. 

The number on roll fluctuates. Of the 27 registered at the time 
of the visit, all children aged six to 13 were attending in the 
morning and the remainder aged three to six in the afternoon. 
Eleven children of the more affluent families go out to a local 
primary school. There are two full-time teachers and a non 
teaching assistant. 
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There is a high rate of turnover of the families on the site. 

Apart from one, all have been in residence for less than three 
months. Families often leave without warning and any contact 
with successive schools is out of the question. Several children 
display disruptive behaviour unless handled with great tact 
and sensitivity. Non attendance is a considerable problem in 
the case of a few children who, even if registered, are likely to 
leave on some excuse and not return. 

There is a support group active on the site and it has provided 
transport for educational visits. Many of the families are 
extremely poor and the site itself is a hostile and depressing 
environment for children. Attempts to involve local schools in 
assisting to a greater extent with the educational process have 
been tried but have often foundered because of the severity of 
the problems posed by the children. It seems that dual 
provision will be a necessary aspect of the work but with long 
term intention that, whenever possible, the children will be 
integrated into ordinary schools. For many children the 
greatest need is for medical attention and welfare benefit in the 
form of meals and milk. The development of skills and the 
pursuit of learning may follow. 

There has been exceptional support for the unit over the years 
by one of the authority’s advisers. Problems have been 
immense and the frustrations enormous but hopes of a new 
teaching unit have now been realised. 

9.3 PROVISION BY A COUNTY AUTHORITY THAT HAS 
BEEN DEVELOPED FROM BEING ON SITE TO IN 
SCHOOL 

Problems associated with isolation and limited resources led to 
the closure of the unit housed in a prefabricated classroom on 
the official site in 1979. The site was the poorer for its removal 
for it could have provided a base for a pre school playgroup or 
adult literacy activities. Now children from the site attend a 
first school and a middle school (9-13). At the first school they 
follow the normal curriculum and are allocated to classes 
according to age. Those whose progress is poor spend the 
mornings in a special group before returning to integrated 
classes in the afternoons. The school is in new premises of open 
design with shared activity areas. This is thought to help the 
Gypsy pupils who were restricted by the enclosed nature of the 
old school building. 
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The first school is allocated an additional teacher because of 
the Gypsy pupils and another divides her time equally between 
the first and middle schools and so performs an important 
liaison function. An ancillary assistant is justified in part by 
the special needs of Gypsy children who also qualify for double 
capitation under the authority’s arrangements. There are 16 
Gypsy children on roll in the first school and 14 were present 
when HMI visited. The families on site are permanently 
settled and there is little turnover, therefore attendance at 
school is good. No special records are maintained for Gypsy 
pupils and they take the same screening tests as other 
children. 



The Gypsy children are not labelled as such and come together 
only for extra remedial help. Teachers find them a pleasure to 
teach and offer care and support in a kindly, unobtrusive way. 
The children appear well settled, and are clean, well dressed 
and keen to show their work and to talk. Two have quite severe 
speech defects and are receiving speech therapy. Attainment is 
generally below average but there are some notable excep- 
tions. They are well accepted by other children but as first 
generation school attenders on a regular basis they face 
considerable difficulties that may increase as they grow older. 
Attendance at school by teenagers on the site is poor, for 
example, and they seem more conscious of the isolation and 
restrictions of life on a site where the loss of traditional 
occupations has forced families to accept reliance on social 
security payments. The hope is that a continuous experience of 
education will provide the motivation for the children to go on 
and make the best use of their positive qualities and abilities. 



9.4 THE WORK OF A PERIPATETIC TEACHER WITHIN 
A RURAL COUNTY AUTHORITY 

In 1978 the authority appointed a teacher on Burnham scale 2 
to support the work of schools in one of its four divisions. Her 
task was to make contact with the families of travelling 
children, encourage attendance at normal schools and provide 
extra remedial tuition on a withdrawal basis. For short stay 
families she was to advise on the provision of home tuition. 

The teacher was given a car allowance and an annual budget 
for teaching materials. 
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As the policy has developed children are placed in schools 
following an assessment of: 

the children's educational needs, 

the possible length of stay in an area, 

the proximity of schools, 

the availability of places. 

Only in one school does the teacher work alongside the class 
teacher. For the rest children are withdrawn for extra help. In 
the course of each week the teacher currently contacts over 60 
children divided between five primary, two secondary and two 
special schools, but not all receive direct help. Some time is 
devoted to advising class teachers. In particular, she 
encourages them: 

to exploit the children's experiences and culture to support 
work in the classroom, 

to diagnose individual learning difficulties and prepare 
appropriate curricular responses, 

to use the children’s own oral contributions as a starting 
point for developing linguistic skills. 

The presence of the peripatetic teacher ensures that schools 
are not overwhelmed by the problems which the Gypsy 
children can pose initially and that support is available as and 
when the need arises. The children also benefit psychologically 
and educationally from the continuing contact with a known 
and trusted figure. The teacher, however, has a difficult role 
and needs to have the strength to deal with isolation and 
manage the conflicting social and professional roles. Not all 
regard Gypsy children as meriting special provision and her 
work on their behalf is not supported by all those with whom 
she has contact. The authority, however, has seen the value of 
her work and has recently extended the service by appointing 
another teacher and is currently looking at ways of using the 
no area pooling arrangements to extend provision to other 
parts of the county. 



9.5 AN ALL AGE GYPSY CLASS WITHIN A JUNIOR 
SCHOOL IN A METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 

When an official site opened near to this school a teacher was 
appointed to teach the travelling children. On the first day of 
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term 30 pupils of all ages arrived and the small school of four 
classes was overwhelmed. When subsequently some children 
were dispersed to normal classes attendance by the Gypsy 
children fell away sharply. A return to the original policy of 
providing a separate class improved attendance and gradually 
it was possible for the children to join the main school for 
assembly, school journeys and special events. 

The teacher of the special class was supported by another 
working half time and slowly a suitable programme was 
devised which met the needs of some 16 to 20 children aged 
between six and 14. Now there is a good range of practical 
activities and work on basic skills. Good relations with parents 
have been established and it has been possible to arrange for 
health screening, dental treatment and speech therapy for 
those in need. 

Problems still exist, however. Although Gypsy girls appear to 
get on well with other children the boys are ostracized. Fights 
are common and playground duty has become a matter of 
great strain for the staff. There is resentment of the fact that 
Gypsy children are bussed to school but this positive 
discrimination has been an important factor in establishing 
patterns of regular attendance. There is concern about what is 
an appropriate education for the children of secondary age. 
Were they to be transferred to the secondary school their 
attainment and previous educational experience would render 
them completely unable to follow a normal curriculum and it is 
feared that many would cease to attend. 



9.6 A UNIT FOR SECONDARY AGE CHILDREN 
ATTACHED TO A PRIMARY SCHOOL IN A 
METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 

The secondary unit was opened in 1976 to accommodate 
children from an official site. Previously, attendance at 
secondary school had been poor and few children from the 
primary school had transferred successfully. In the primary 
school some 20 children were allocated to normal classes by 
age. They attended well and made good progress. The 
establishment of the secondary unit resulted in continued 
participation and attendance up to 80%. 

The unit is housed in a demountable classroom. There is ample 
cloakroom and storage space and the space has been well 
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arranged to provide areas for craft, quiet reading and ready 
access to resources, including tools and a work bench. The 
teacher attempts to cover the main areas of a secondary 
curriculum including science, religious education, geography, 
history, modelling, art and personal writing. Some attempts 
have been made to visit the secondary school for domestic 
science but despite the cookery lessons being enjoyed, the lack 
of school uniform marked out the travelling children at break 
time and relationships broke down. 

There are few examples of successful provision of secondary 
education for travelling children but this small project 
provides some indication of how the early stages might be 
attempted. 

9.7 THE PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN A 
METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 

In 1973 a number of children from the temporary official 
caravan site presented themselves for admission to a 
denominational primary school. The authority suggested 
integration into normal classes but the staff of the school were 
apprehensive and segregated them from other children using a 
separate small classroom. In the early days the children were 
extremely destructive until relationships improved following 
the appointment of a teacher who made contact with parents 
and won their trust. The headmaster also visited the site and 
secured the cooperation of parents. Additional staffing (0.5) 
allowed the school to come to terms with the difficulties posed 
by the children and, though families have come and gone over 
the years, successful progress has been made, particularly 
with regard to language development for which the school has 
used special programmes. 

By 1981 all travelling children were integrated into normal 
classes by age. Staff understood and cared for the travelling 
children. The site remained temporary and though possessing 
only one tap and one toilet the 15 families were able to present 
their children for school in a clean and tidy condition. There 
were even attempts made to encourage attendance by the 
secondary aged children. Then, towards the end of the year, a 
matriarch on the site died and the consequential disruption of 
kinship arrangements caused the majority of families to join 
with other relatives on unofficial sites in a neighbouring city. 
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This allowed the authority to close the site and when families 
returned they were forced to move to unofficial sites from 
which they were frequently evicted. 

The children were out of school for over a term. Though three 
miles from the school they were visited regularly by the 
headteacher who found them shabby and dirty and having 
regressed in both behaviour and basic skills. Parents in hourly 
fear of eviction refused to transport their children to school 
and the authority would not provide transport because of the 
tensions created over the question of site provision. The 
children were caught in an impasse; legislation to secure 
welfare rights and education was defeated by the failure of the 
1968 Caravan Sites Act to secure adequate and sufficient site 
provision. 

9.8 A SURVEY OF THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 

EDUCATION IN A CITY AREA INVOLVING VISITS TO 
SCHOOLS IN SEVEN LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES 

The travelling children formed a very small proportion of the 
population in the schools visited. The highest number of 
travelling children on roll was 30 and the average number in 
the 24 schools visited was ten. Strangely, more girls than boys 
were encountered. Some children travelled in the summer only 
but many families were almost static and there were reports of 
parents delaying the departure for agricultural work in order 
not to interrupt schooling. Attendance varied from poor to 
good but was best at the early primary stage or where site 
visits were made by a vigilant education welfare officer. 
However, to force attendance could also be counter productive. 
One unhappy child sat under his desk with a coat over his head 
on being made to attend. Seldom were schools aware of the 
number of children on sites and few children from unofficial 
sites attended school. Of 51 children on two sites only 16 were 
attending school and then only spasmodically. Of 23 travelling 
children on the roll of a secondary school, 19 were said to have 
very poor attendance and ten to have behavioural problems. 
Attendance often declined as children grew older and staff in 
at least one school were reluctant to follow this up by visiting 
the site for fear of being set upon by dogs. 

The health of children was often described as good but there 
were several references in schools to head lice, skin diseases, 
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sores, cuts, burns, scalds, damaged fingers, chronic catarrh 
and nasal and chest complaints. One primary school was 
making health screening a condition of admittance to school. 
Once in school travelling children tended to keep themselves to 
themselves. Occasionally, there were stories of intimidation of 
others by travelling children but mostly they were on the 
receiving end of any name calling. In general, however, some of 
the strongest feuds were between travelling families living on 
the same site. 

The most common pattern of organisation was to find 
travelling children allocated to normal classes by age, some 
times with remedial support on a withdrawal basis. In one 
secondary school the withdrawal occurred from practical 
lessons and these valuable experiences were missed. More 
flexible arrangements allowed the initial placement of siblings 
together or children who had missed schooling to be placed 
with younger classes. Peripatetic teachers provided the main 
strand of continuity for the children. They made arrangements 
for them to enter the nearest school and then helped by taking 
withdrawal groups and advising class teachers. With the 
constantly changing situation the pastoral/welfare/ 
organisational aspects of the provision took up much of the 
peripatetic teachers’ time so that they were able to spend little 
more than half their time teaching in schools. 

School links with parents were often poor. Where they were 
effective it was usually due to the work of a sympathetic and 
energetic education welfare officer, a designated teacher, a 
member of a voluntary support group, a Save the Children 
Fund worker, or, in one case, a non teaching assistant 
dedicated to the welfare of the children. Where mutual trust 
had developed there were encouraging examples of traveller 
parents calling to see headteachers and attending functions. 

Record keeping was often poorly managed and there were few 
examples of the successful passing on of records. One school 
had a detailed record showing emotional development and 
social awareness but the entries for travelling children were 
not encouraging, typical comments being: 

“lacking in concentration”, 

“emotionally immature”, 

“inattentive”, 
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“speech unclear”, 

“limited vocabulary”, 

“progress in visual discrimination slow”, 

“still at pre-reading stage”, 

“tendency to segregate himself along with other travellers ' 

Teachers often took little account of the cultural background 
of travelling children because, as one said, “We don’t want to 
be labelled as a Gypsy school”. Nevertheless, they saw the 
children as requiring special help with language and as lacking 
in visual perception and social skills. There was frequent 
recognition of good understanding of numeracy, especially 
when related to money. One headteacher said, “They need to 
be given a sense of belonging, a chance to socialise and 
opportunities for creative activities. They need the things they 
have missed in childhood — paint, clay, sand, opportunities to 
express themselves, to find reassurance, develop confidence 
and to make relationships,” Individually, teachers often found 
them well mannered and polite. The children invariably had 
difficulty in the initial stages of learning to read, but progress 
was more likely to be made when pertinent experiences were 
used to help understanding. One teacher was using 
photographs of the children to make personalised reading 
books. 

Generally, travelling children were underachieving and poor 
attendance only accentuated their difficulties. Typical were 
eight year old twins who did not know the days of the week and 
could not count. There were also encouraging indications of 
ability, however. Teachers noticed interest in animals and 
nature and swimming was much enjoyed. Some children made 
good, all round progress but the awareness that hard won 
skills might be lost by the travelling child during the next long 
absence was often discouraging to teachers. However 
conscientious the class teacher, the return of a travelling child 
after absence was seen as a burden he could not carry without 
support. 

Only one authority could be said to have a coherent and 
positive policy for the education of travelling children and this 
was of relatively recent origin. In this authority it had been 
estimated that there was a total of 700+ travelling children of 
school age. In general, families on permanent official sites 
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formed good links with local schools and the children attended 
with sufficient regularity to integrate them into the life of the 
school. 

The authority chose, therefore, to concentrate the resources of 
its special team of four teachers and an education welfare 
officer on helping travelling children on unofficial sites and on 
children of primary school age. 

Beyond September 1980, the authority decided to: 

a. make allowance within the authority’s primary and 
secondary roll estimates for a calculation of the number of 
Gypsy children of school age on unofficial sites for whom 
provision should be made; 

b. deploy teachers and resources appropriate to this 
estimated number of children: 

i. as a group of teachers working on unofficial site; 

ii. as additional help, full or part-time, to schools catering 
for significant groups of Gypsy children from 
unofficial sites whether on a short or long term basis. 



9.9 A COORDINATED POLICY FOR TRAVELLER 
EDUCATION IN A METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 

The authority first appointed a peripatetic teacher of 
travelling children in 197 3 and the present teacher has been in 
post since 1977. There are nine unofficial sites and the latest 
count shows that there are 57 caravans and 42 travelling 
families resorting to the area. A count of the children reveals 
that numbers are as follows: 



under three — 


11 


nursery — 


13 


infant — 


18 


junior — 


27 


secondary — 


27 


Total — 


96 



There is a Gypsy Site Working Party on which the teacher sits 
but provision has been slow and many children are living in 
extremely poor conditions which are a hazard to their own and 
the community’s health. 
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The peripatetic teacher places children in schools nearest to 
the unofficial sites and at present 11 primary and three 
secondary schools are involved. The teacher advises class 
teachers, provides remedial support, devises individual 
teaching programmes and supplies appropriate books and 
materials. For those children who are settled and making 
progress she continues to maintain liaison and with their 
teachers and families. She also teaches two secondary aged 
pupils at the centre she has established in one of the primary 
schools. 

A special concern has been to help those travelling children 
with handicaps and she has succeeded in securing a placement 
in a special school for a physically disabled child and in gaining 
specialised help for a partially sighted child. Several children 
have speech problems and one or two are making successful 
and regular attendance at a speech therapy clinic. 

The teacher maintains regular contact with other agencies 
including: 

the education welfare service, 
the peripatetic remedial service, 
the education psychological service, 
the social services department, 
the area health authority, 

the housing and engineers’ department responsible for 
policy regarding sites, and 

the voluntary bodies concerned with the welfare and 
education of travelling people. 

The teacher keeps a number of records. She has a card index 
system for the name of each Gypsy child, the schools attended 
and the location of camp sites. Each child has a file recording 
progress and the teaching programme being followed. This is 
available to teachers who also assist in the process of 
updating. This aids continuity as does the guidance offered 
about use of resources. 

The provision has a number of positive features, including: 

adequate information about numbers, location and 
movement of children (this is sensitive data which can only 
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be obtained by a trusted person known to the travelling 
families), 

a close working partnership between the peripatetic teacher 
and the schools, 

a policy to integrate children into normal classes but with 
adequate preparation and support, 

a resource centre for materials, books and equipment found 
to be helpful. 

The authority is now looking at the secondary stage in order to 
permit the success in primary schools to be continued and 
exploited. 

9.10 A COORDINATED STRATEGY FOR TRAVELLER 
EDUCATION ADOPTED IN A LARGE COUNTY 
AUTHORITY 

The provision consists of: 

i. a mobile unit staffed by two teachers which covers the 
whole authority giving lessons to children who, for one 
reason or another, have not been brought into normal 
schools, 

ii. three peripatetic teachers deployed divisionally who 
endeavour to get children into school and to provide extra 
tuition within school when required, and 

iii. a number of hourly paid tutors who also give support to 
the schools. 

In addition, one education officer in each division, usually the 
schools’ admissions officer, is a named person responsible for 
travelling children. 

The strategy is for peripatetic teachers to establish a contact 
with a travelling family, whether on an official site, at the 
roadside or on an unofficial site; then for them to introduce the 
children to school and either provide a teaching programme 
personally or give advice and support to the teachers in the 
school. Additional teaching resources may be provided 
through the home tutor service, so described though these 
part-time teachers actually work in the schools offering 
remedial help. Where children have little chance of successful 
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entry to school (because of the uncertainty of the length of 
their stay in an area or because of their limited contact with 
non travellers and a resultant anxiety and lack of confidence) 
then the two teachers of the mobile unit provide teaching on 
one or two sessions a week. The five full-time teachers are 
appointed on Burnham scale 3. The whole of this service is 

cost of 

the resources deployed, including salaries, materials and travel 
costs. 

The service has a sound administrative base at County Hall, 
known contacts at each divisional office, a group of committed 
teachers having good personal relationships with travelling 
families and schools, and a varied and flexible approach to 
making provision. The problems faced by the service include 
difficult relationships with those concerned to close off certain 
traditional stopping places, the reluctance of some schools to 
accept travelling children into school, the reluctance of 
travelling children to participate at the secondary stage, the 
small establishment of the education welfare service and thin 
provision at the pre school stage now that Save the Children 
Fund projects have been discontinued. Some of these 
difficulties are discussed at the termly meetings of the 
county ’s Traveller Education Group at which many of the 
interests indicated above are represented. The authority has 
made a determined attempt to bring education to a group of 
people who have received little but hostility for generations. 
The goodwill and good intentions being shown are an exmaple 
to many. 



claiming on a per capita basis or by claiming 75% of the 



10. AVIEWOFTHE ISSUES AND SOME CONCLUSIONS 

10.1 The staff of schools often stress the cleanliness and tidy 

appearance of traveller pupils. It is clear that many parents 
try hard to ensure that their children do not stand out from 
others in the school. The effort is all the more notable when the 
lack of main services on some sites is considered. The 
behaviour of Gypsy pupils is frequently described as courteous 
and as demonstrating an extreme regard for good manners. 

E arly on, aggressive behaviour is sometimes noticed, 
occasionally in response to provocation and sometimes 
because of the nature of the work they are offered. Some 
problems over relationships stem from tensions locally about 
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the presence of Gypsies in the area. Most headteachers deal 
quietly with difficulties as they arise and any animosity in the 
community is not reflected in the school. As attendance 
becomes established full involvement becomes more easily 
achieved and children are accepted for what they are. 

10.2 Gypsy parents sometimes have narrow expectations of the 
school curriculum but they often show great appreciation of 
what the school is offering their children and are delighted 
when praise is given and progress reported. There is often 
initial caution about allowing children to go on school journeys 
or to change for physical education but with time and friendly 
explanations trust is developed and attitudes tend to change. 

10.3 The ability of Gypsy pupils is often assessed by teachers as 
low to average but the number of notable exceptions to this 
should encourage teachers to avoid low expectations or 
stereotyping. Many children need remedial help and diagnosis 
of their specific learning difficulties. While gross motor skills 
are often well developed, fine motor control is sometimes less 
secure. Some have immature speech patterns on entry and 
when coupled with limited language development in the terms 
required by school and, possibly, poor auditory discrimination, 
it is not surprising when progress is slow through the stages of 
reading readiness. Limited achievement in the skills of 
language and number, especially if exacerbated by irregular 
attendance, provides a poor basis for progress through the 
secondary stage. All of this has implications for the ways in 
which teaching and learning are organised. 

10.4 Schools need to make use of the Gypsy child’s own culture and 
experiences to provide starting points for learning. Books 
about the Gypsy way of life are needed. One school had 
mounted an exhibition of work reflecting the travellers’ 
culture including pictures, photographs, writing, poems and 
examples of traditional crafts. Some work had stemmed from a 
topic on Red Indians and nomads, horses and caravans and 
Appleby Fair, the annual Gypsy gathering. The traveller 
children were enormously proud of the display and what they 
had achieved. 

10.5 Remedial support is sometimes the first curricular response, 
narrowly confined to reading and carried out in isolation. 
Specific help may also be needed in mathematics and other 
areas of the curriculum. Educational play materials 
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appropriate at the early infant stage may be needed for longer 
periods as well as good opportunities for practical and sensory 
based work. A strong oral approach is helpful especially when 
it derives from personal observation and experience. There is 
sufficient evidence that, given a well ordered activity based 
curriculum, progress can be dramatic. Some Gypsy children, 
though having low levels of educational skills, appear as 
intelligent and competent in their daily living and have 
mastered skills not usual in children of similar age. 

10.6 Concern about the education of traveller children has been 
expressed over the last 150 years but it is only in the last 15 
years that serious and more general efforts have been taken to 
ameliorate the poor take up of education by the traveller 
community. Despite the encouraging, and in many ways 
ingenious responses, the present state of provision is far from 
satisfactory. However, when bold and imaginative responses 
are embarked upon, traveller children attend school regularly 
and achieve commendable levels of attainment. Such 
responses require an understanding of the difficulties faced by 
travellers and a flexible approach at both administrative and 
school levels. 

10.7 The seemingly intractable difficulties of making viable 
educational provision for the children of traveller families can 
be overcome. Much progress has been made by the imaginative 
efforts of voluntary groups, LEAs and schools. In some areas, 
however, the responses have been insufficiently sustained to 
establish regular school attendance as part of the traveller way 
of life. In other areas poor practice can be identified by the 
operation of the ‘open door’ policy. The schools are there, so 
the policy goes, let the travellers use them; that is if they 
remain long enough, are bold enough, confident enough, keen 
enough and persistent enough to seek and gain admission. It is 
not surprising that in these circumstances many fall at these 
hurdles, especially if there is an unacknowledged discrimin- 
ation between those on official and those on unauthorised 
sites. 

10.8 The traveller community does not fit easily into 
administrative categories. When new sites are established the 
multifarious needs of the selected families involve many local 
authority and government departments. For this reason close 
liaison is obviously advantageous and interdepartmental 
discussion helps to achieve the necessary coordination of 
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policy. Educational provision needs to take account of the 
information produced by the Department of the Environment 
and those responsible for the allocation of sites. This is of 
particular value when provision is being planned for children 
living on unofficial sites. 

10.9 It is government policy that it should be possible for traveller 
to continue to pursue their traditional life style, including the 
opportunity to be mobile. Educational policy responses need t 
take account of this. But there is evidence to suggest that 
many families are less mobile than in previous times. The 
availability of education and welfare benefits is often seen as £ 
major contributory factor in this changed pattern of 
migration. On the other hand, many families are likely to 
remain nomadic. 

10.10 It is consistent with current thinking about education that 
children, irrespective of background or special needs, should b 
educated together wherever possible. The expression of 
opinion among traveller parents is clearly in favour of this 
policy. In the long term there can be no adequate substitute fo 
regular attendance by traveller children at normal schools: 
otherwise they cannot be offered the same range of educations 
opportunities as other pupils. However, various types of 
specific provision, both within and outside school, have prove< 
to be of value in preparing traveller children for participation 
in normal school life. 



10.11 There is a general feeling by parents and pupils as well as 

many local authorities and teachers, that secondary educatior 
at least after the age of 13 and following the acquisition of 
basic literacy and numeracy, is irrelevant to the needs of 
traveller adult life. This view goes some way to explaining the 
exceedingly poor attendance figures at this stage of education 
Premature termination of education is contrary to the legal 
duties of parents and local education authorities. Policy 
responses should be based on the identification of the need at 
this level and lead to a clearly defined policy and properly 
resourced services to support initiatives in secondary schools. 
Successful practice at the secondary stage will depend 
particularly on the extent to which successful participation 
has been achieved at pre school and primary stages. Fourth 
and fifth year courses need to be structured and taught so thai 
their relevance to life after school is clearly identifiable by the 
pupils themselves. In solving the problems of providing 
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education for travellers, secondary schools may also move 
nearer to meeting the educational needs of other groups of 
children. The task demands of teachers both curricular and 
organisational innovation and imagination. 



10.12 Administrative flexibility is also necessary in regard to the 
mobilisation and use of additional resources. It may be that a 
range of provision is necessary. On site or peripatetic teaching 
may be required in the initial stages. When this is the case it is 
important that a filtering system for transfer to normal classes 
when practical and desirable is built into the scheme. In 
certain cases there is the need for a coordination of resources, 
particularly if a voluntary organisation is involved. Flexibility 
of approach within schools is also important. Mixed age 
groupings and specialist remedial support may be necessary. 
Policies may further need to be flexible over the placing of 
children in classes on the criterion of levels of attainment 
rather than age, and indeed, may require a deferred transfer 
date to the next phase. The need for developing a policy 
response requires the involvement of administrators and 
advisers. Attention needs to be given to in-service training and 
professional support, especially if teachers and ancillary 
helpers are operating outside the normal school context. It is 
important to avoid the dangers of teacher isolation. 

10.13 Because of the cultural differences between travellers and the 
settled community, it is essential that educational responses 
are based on the establishment of warm and trusting 
relationships. For this reason links with traveller parents 
should be seen as a natural first step towards providing 
education for the children. Experience suggests that close 
liaison with traveller families often leads to the disclosure of 
other educational needs. Older teenagers and parents 
frequently express a desire for literacy and such wishes ought 
to be met by a positive response. Provision for the pre school 
age group, either at home or in school, is a profitable way of 
establishing early links with parents as well as laying sound 
educational foundations for the children. 

10.14 Educational needs differ for local travellers, regional and long 
distance migratory groups and for circus and fairground 
families. Differentiated responses may also be required 
between the families living on official sites and those on illegal 
stopping places. But despite the need for a variety of 
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structured responses, the principles underlying practice 

should be the same for all groups, eg: 

i. arrangements to obtain up to date information about the 
need for provision and the extent to which it is being 
made, 

ii. designation of key personnel who will be responsible at 
administrative, welfare and school levels for traveller 
education, 

iii. the development of a comprehensive policy for staffing, 
administration, professional support and in-service 
training, liaison with parents, the provision of adequate 
resources and coordination between the education service 
and other statutory and voluntary agencies, 

iv. arrangements to ensure contact with parents of traveller 
children at the pre school stage, 

v. arrangements to promote the attendance of children at 
school or, alternatively, participation in some form of full 
time intermediate provision, irrespective of the legality of 
the parents’ place of residence, 

vi. a willingness on the part of schools to respond 
sympathetically and flexibly to the special needs of 
traveller children, 

vii. the encouragement of receiving schools and teachers to 
acknowledge the distinctive features of the travelling 
way of life; to devise programmes through which traveller 
pupils can reveal their strengths and in which they are 
not exposed without support to hostility or rejection, 

viii. a policy to ensure assessment and evaluation at every 
stage, in respect of educational progress and the quality 
and effectiveness of policy and provision. 



10.15 There is a disparity between local education authorities in the 
provision they make for the education of traveller children. 
The principles outlined in the previous paragraph govern 
practice in some areas but in others there is little awareness of 
the special needs of these pupils. The aim in the years ahead 
should be to bring the quality of provision up to the standard 
of the best. If these pupils meet with kindness and their 
experience of school proves to be happy and profitable, the 
next generation may participate with even greater success. 
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Barbara Adams, Judith Okely, David Morgan, David Smith, 
Heinemann, 1975. 
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No 1: A select guide to documentary and organisational 
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compiled by Don Kennington in 1978 and available from CPI, 
12 Castle Street, Edinburgh EH2 3AT. 



ENVIRONMENT, DEPARTMENT OF. Accommodation for 
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by John Cripps. HMSO, 1977. 
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APPENDIX 2 



ADDRESSES OF SOME NATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
ORGANISATIONS OR CHARITABLE BODIES 
CONCERNED WITH THE WELFARE AND EDUCATION 
OF TRAVELLERS 

Advisory Committee for the Education of Romany and other 
Travellers (ACERT): Mrs M Waterson, Keepers, High Wych, 
Sawbridge worth, Hertfordshire. 

National Gypsy Council (NGC): President, Mr H Smith, 
Greengate Street, Oldham, Greater Manchester. 

National Gypsy Education Council (NGEC): Vice-Chairman, 

Dr T A Acton, 82 Evesham Road, London E15 4AJ. 

Romany Guild: Secretary, Mr T Lee, The Caravans, 

50-56, Temple Mills Lane, London E15. 

The Save the Children Fund, Mary Batchelor House, 

17 Grove Lane, London SE5 8RD. 

The National Association of Teachers of Travellers: Secretary, 
Mrs S Ambrose, 21 Carisbrook Road, St Albans, Hertfordshire. 
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